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Ord. Lycogalaceae. 
86. Lycogala miniatum Pers. =Z. epidendrum List. Very com- 
mon. Cumberland (Blake). Rangely (Rex.). Orono (Harvey). 



On a new Species of Scrophularia hitherto confounded with 
S. Marylandica. 

By Eugene P. Bicknell. 

Two totally distinct species of Scrophularia are included under 
the name Scrophularia Marylandica, the common Figwort of the 
Eastern States. The true S. Marylandica is a late-flowering plant, 
beginning to bloom in the neighborhood of New York from the 
second to the fourth week of July, and continuing to bear flowers 
into late September or even October. The other species blooms 
in the spring and early summer — from about the middle of May 
until late June or early July. Its latest flowers are gone long be- 
fore the earliest of 5. Marylandica appear.* 

It is not a little remarkable that this very noteworthy differ- 
ence in the flowering-periods of these common plants should have 
remained so long undetected, and the fact readily explains why 
only a single species has been recognized ; for, so close is the re- 
semblance between these two figworts that, were their flowering 
periods identical, their distinctness would scarcely have been sus- 
pected. The case affords a striking illustration of extremely close 
general resemblance between species fundamentally distinct. 

That I am not wrong in thus characterizing these plants will, 
I think, sufficiently appear from a comparison of their roots alone 
which exhibit notable differences both in morphology and in 
anatomical structure. It is to be especially remarked, also, that 
each plant has a characteristic odor distinctly different from that 
of the other. 

It is a matter of curious interest now to recall the long-exist- 
ing differences of opinion as to whether our S. Marylandica, 

* Observations made the present season show that this general rule is not 
without exceptions. On July 7th, among an abundant growth of the early -flowering 
species on a shaded northern slope, three belated flowers were found ; the same day 
some plants of S. Marylandica which had strayed from the woods into damp open 
ground showed their first flowers. 
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actually embracing two species, was or was not different from the 
European 5. nodosa. Of the latter plant I have seen only two in- 
complete specimens, enough, however, to satisfy me that it is per- 
fectly distinct from both of its East American relatives. 

I have not overlooked that Pursh ascribed two species of 
Scrophidaria to the Eastern States. There cannot be any doubt, 
however, that his S. lanccolata was merely a form of S. Mary- 
landica, as authorities have ruled. At first glance the brief de- 
scription of the former might seem to point to our early-flowering 
species, but a more careful reading does not allow this view. Not 
only is no one of the essential characters of this plant defined, but 
the flowering period given by Pursh — •" Aug.-Sep." — is alone con- 
clusive against his 5. lanceolata being the same as our species 
which flowers in May and June. Moreover, Pursh's description 
perfectly accommodates certain narrow-leaved forms of true 5. 
Marylandica. 

As bearing on this point it may be noted that in the Herba- 
rium of Columbia University is a sheet of true S. Marylandica, 
labeled in Dr. Torrey's hand " S. lanceolata, Pursh," followed by 
the full reference to Pursh's publication. Another sheet of Dr. 
Torrey's labeled 5. Marylandica exhibits specimens of both our 
species. 

For the new plant I propose the name Scrophidaria lepoiella* in 
reference to the flower which bears a curious resemblance to a 
little rabbit sitting upright with ears erect. In the very similar 
flowers of S. Marylandica the same resemblance is seen, but is less 
striking. 



* Since this was written Mr. P. A. Rydberg has described a new Scrophularia 
from the Black Hills of South Dakota as Scrophularia nodosa occidentalis. (Cont. 
U. S. Nat. Herb. 3: 517.) Mr. Rydberg, who has seen specimens of my S. lepo- 
rella declares that it is not the same as the Dakota plant, the types of which were large- 
flowered, and showed a peculiar basal cutting of the leaves something like that seen in 
S. Californica. Certain specimens of Scrophularia from Nebraska in the Columbia 
Herbarium, which Mr. Rydberg regards as referable to his occidentalis seem to show 
a close affinity to leporella, and are certainly nearer to it than to Marylandica. It is 
evident from this that the western plant should stand as Scrophularia occidentalis. 
It would be clearly illogical to maintain it as a variety of the European nodosa, and, if 
it should prove to be related varietally to one of our eastern species, that species would 
almost certainly be 5. leporella, which would have to take the varietal designation. 
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SCROPHULARIA MARYLANDJCA L. 

Erect, mostly 5°-6° tall (3°-io°), large plants becoming 
widely candelabrate branched above, the branches sometimes 
reaching an expanse of 5°. Stem glabrous and shining, four- 
sided with rounded angles and deeply grooved or impressed sides, 
more or less acutely quadrangular above. Panicles terminal on 
stem and branches, often somewhat pyramidal, mostly about i° 
long (6'-2°) and leafy at the base, glandulose above and in the 
cymes, the glandules purple, stalked or terminating minute hairs. 
Cymes racemose, numerous, rather close, widely spreading or as- 
cending, varying from short and contracted to loose and open, 
2'-5' in length and breadth, the peduncles usually much shorter 
than the branches. Perfectly developed cymes are formed by the 
forking of the peduncle into two diverging, evenly zig-zag branches 
bearing at each angle aslender-pedicelled flower, a solitary Ion ger- 
pedicelled flower rising from the angle of the fork. In many 
cases the structure is less regular, and more contracted cymes may 
be irregularly dichotomous. Cymes bracteolate throughout, the 
bracteoles subtending the pedicels mostly in opposite pairs, linear- 
subulate, spreading or recurved. Flowers few to many ; on the 
lower cymes rarely less than 9-1 1 and frequently twice that num- 
ber. Leaves slender-petioled, deep green, rather thin and veiny, 
glabrous above (with fine scattered hairs when young) minutely 
pubescent below (nearly glabrous to softly pubescent) often very 
large, reaching a length of 1° and a breadth of 6', mostly ovate- 
lanceolate from a rounded or sub-cordate base, but varying greatly, 
from cordate-ovate and acute to lanceolate and acuminate with 
acute or narrowed base ; uppermost leaves often narrowly lanceo- 
late tapering to either end. The leaves vary also from regularly 
or irregularly serrate or dentate to coarsely doubly dentate-serrate 
or even sharply dentate lobed. Petioles long and slender, from 
14 to ^ the length of the blade, or longer in the lower leaves, 
becoming gradually shorter in the upper leaves, ciliate-pubescent 
along the upper side, sometimes glabrate ; nodes of the stem be- 
tween the petioles often ciliate-fringed. A fascicle of small leaves 
or a single pair, often quite rudimentary, occupies the axil of 
each cauline leaf ; lowest leaves of the stem large and fully de- 
veloped, on long petioles. Corolla ventricose-ovoid, puncticulate 
with pellucid glands, $"-4." long, 2"-2^" wide, little contracted 
at the throat, the lobes short, the lateral pair and the upper lip 
usually slightly spreading, the lobes of the upper lip short and 
rounded ; outside of tube green, appearing dull and finely cellular, 
the interior shining and with the upper lip mostly deep brownish 
purple ; not infrequently the flower is nearly all greenish-yellow. 
Sterile stamen with its adnate filament deep purple, about ^" 
broad; style filiform, scarcely enlarged at base. Calyx-lobes or- 
bicular to oblong, obtuse, scarcely margined. Flower-buds dull 
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green before expanding. Capsule 2"-$" long, about 2" wide, 
short-ovoid or subglobose, mostly abruptly contracted or rounded 
to a slender mucronate point, often becoming black. Rarely the 
capsule is 3, 4 or 5-celled. 

Woodland in rich soil, usually about rocky places, sometimes 
at the borders of thickets in low grounds. 

Begins to flower at New York about the middle of July (July 
7-28). In some seasons flowers are still to be found at the end 
of September. 

Specimens have been examined from various localities from 
New York and Ohio to North Carolina, Tennessee and Kansas. 

SCROPHULARIA LEPORELLA n. Sp. 

Lower than 5. Marylandica, mostly 3°-4° tall (2°-7°), erect, 
but sometimes inclined from the weight of the fruiting panicle, 
commonly simple or nearly so, or developing a few ascending 
slender branches, rarely strongly branched. Stem throughout 
quadrangular with flat sides and acute margined angles, more or 
less glandular-puberulent especially when young, becoming gla- 
brate below, viscid-glandular above and throughout the panicle ; 
glandulosity finer and closer than in Marylandica, the smaller 
glandules pale. Panicle commonly longer and narrower than in 
Marylandica, i°-3° in length, naked or with small leaves subtend- 
ing the lowest cymes. Cymes commonly fewer-flowered and 
more contracted than in Marylandica, the branches and pedicels 
less slender and spreading, mostly under 2' long and broad (i'-3', 
rarely longer), ascending, frequently much separated, the branches 
often not longer than the peduncles, the bracteoles mostly not in 
pairs or finally recurved as in Marylandica, but solitary and some- 
what appresed or incurved. Flowers of the cymes mostly 5-7 > 
rarely more than 1 1 , sometimes only 3 in each cyme throughout. 
Exceptionally, on strongly developed plants, the cyme may be as 
long-branched and many-flowered as in Matylandica, presenting, 
however, a very distinct appearance from the more ascending 
branches and pedicels and longer more attenuate capsules. Leaves 
commonly smaller than in Marylandica (largest io / X4 / ) thicker 
and less rugose, brighter green, glabrous both sides, somewhat 
shining below (when young with some minute glandular hairs on 
the veins above and below) varying from deltoid-ovate through 
ovate and oblong to lanceolate and narrowly lanceolate, truncate, 
cordate, rounded or tapering at the base, from finely and evenly to 
coarsely and irregularly dentate-serrate or sharply cut dentate, 
sometimes with acuminate and elongated spreading uncinate teeth. 
Petioles short, from }i to % the length of the blade, stouter than 
in Marylandica, finely glandular-puberulent, on the upper side 
short- ciliate. Leaves of the axillary fascicles larger than in Mary- 
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landica, the fascicles sometimes developing into short sterile 
branches. Lower leaves of the stem reduced or rudimentary, 
early deciduous, the lowest reduced to appressed scaly bracts. 
Corolla longer and narrower than in Marylandica, more delicately 
veined but not glandular-puncticulate, more contracted at the 
throat 4"-5" long, 2" broad, the lobes longer than in Marylandica, 
especially the upper one, the two lateral lobes erect or slightly in- 
curved, the lobes of the upper lip often narrowly oblong. Surface 
of the corolla-tube shining, greenish and purplish, the interior 
green and dull, the lobes varying from yellowish-green to dull 
purplish-red, or sometimes a bright pink-red ; sterile stamen 
greenish-yellow, its lobe slightly more adherent than in Mary- 
landica and mostly more abruptly dilated to the broadly truncate 
top which is %"-i" wide. Calyx-lobes broadly or narrowly 
ovate, obtuse or acute, slightly margined. Flower-buds shining, 
bright green with a purple spot at the top. Capsules ovoid-conic 
to elongated-conic or attenuate, passing into the thickened base 
of the style, 2"-$" long, 1 }4"~3}4" wide, at maturity slightly com- 
pressed and impressed along the sutures, mostly brown, the sur- 
face often distinctly reticulate-veined. Seeds a little larger than 
those of Marylandica and darker, otherwise similar — irregularly ob- 
long, often curved, strongly wrinkled striate and pitted. Roots 
fewer and simpler than in Marylandica, much stouter and longer, 
coalescing basally to form a large irregular woody structure which 
may be as much as six inches in longer diameter. 

Wooded hillsides in rich soil, straying into open ground along 
roadsides where it sometimes becomes much branched and un- 
usually stoutly developed. 

Common near New York City. Dr. Britton finds it common 
on Staten Island. I have met with it within eight miles of the 
Connecticut line and in the Pocono region of eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Its further distribution remains to be ascertained. 

Begins to flower at New York from before the middle of May 
to the end of the month. Full sized fruit is already formed early 
in June, and by the end of the month only a few belated flowers, 
if any, remain. 

Although this species occurs in much the same kind of situa- 
tions as S. Marylandica, the two are rarely found growing together, 
or even inhabiting the same piece of woods. Near New York are 
various tracts of woodland inhabited exclusively by one or the 
other species ; twice only have I found them growing together, 
apparently in accidental association in both cases. 

Allusion has been made -to differences in ihe root- structure 
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of these two figworts. These differences are so distinctly 
marked, even to the unaided eye, that identification may safely 
rest on a mere glance at a fragment of the fresh root. In Mary- 
landica the central cylinder is slender, occupying only about one- 
third of the diameter of the root ; it is hence of about the thickness 
of the surrounding cortex, from which it is sharply distinguished 
by its greater whiteness, especially at its tough and lignified outer 
walls. Upon attempting to break the root the cortex is easily 
ruptured and peels off smoothly from the central cylinder which 
bends readily but refuses to break. In leporella the central cylin- 
der is of softer texture and much larger, occupying the greater 
part of the interior of the root ; its walls are not lignified, nor is it 
sharply marked off in color from the surrounding thin layer of cor- 
tex, which is not readily disengaged from it. The root is easily 
snapped in two, showing an even plane of fracture. 

A comparison of the flowers of these plants shows a curious 
reversal of color characters between them. In Marylandica the 
surface of the corolla tube is green and dull, the interior shining 
and brownish-purple ; in leporella the outside of the tube is pur- 
plish and shining, the interior green and dull. The color of the 
sterile stamen, deep purple in Marylandica, yellowish-green in lep- 
orella is absolutely constant, that is to say, a reference to hundreds 
of flowers of each species has discovered no exception. Even in 
flowers of Marylandica which are pale green nearly throughout, 
the sterile stamen remains purple ; conversely, in the most highly 
colored flowers of leporella the green stamen is without the slight- 
est purple tinge. 

The early annual shoots of these plants show some interesting 
comparative differences. Before the end of April the stouter 
shoots of leporella are already a foot or more high, four or five times 
as tall as those of Marylandica. In the former the base of the 
shoot is leafless, often for several inches, and invested with broad, 
appressed, overlapping scales or bracts (modified petioles) ; these 
show a gradual transition into the small lower leaves. The early 
leaves have broad, flat petioles, sometimes nearly half an inch wide ; 
the bases of the blades are mostly entire and sharply truncate. In 
Marylandica the lowest pair of leaves are large and fully devel- 
oped, on long slender petioles which rise from nearly the extreme 
base of the shoot. 



